THE   GREAT   KING   DOMINATES   THE   GREAT   CENTURY

ministers had obtained from their dying king a will which appointed as
his successors the Duke of Anjou or the Duke of Berry, grandsons of
Louis XIV. Were they to refuse, the Austrian prince would be substi-
tuted for them. Thus was Louis XIV's hand forced; he could no longer
refuse the kingdom of Spain on behalf of his grandsons without himself
re-establishing Charles V's empire. He accepted the perilous honour
and sent the Duke of Anjou, under the name of Philip V, to Madrid
(1701). Great was William Ill's rage; he opened negotiations with the
Emperor, while Louis XIV, in reprisal and contrary to the Peace
of Ryswick, recognized as King of England the exiled Stuart pretender,
James HI.

The War of the Spanish Succession sadly filled the last days of the
reign and lasted until 1713. The purpose of the English remained the
same: to preserve the balance of power in Europe, to prevent Louis XTV
from uniting the forces of Spain and France and to force him to evacuate
the Rhine delta and Flanders. France had the advantage of occupying the
land under dispute from the very beginning of the war, but she was
worn out with fifty years of strife and, worst of all, she had not the
mastery of the seas. The allied generals, Marlborough and Prince Eugene,
taking advantage of the fact that the French armies had ventured beyond
Vauban's fortified lines, hastened to replace siege warfare with a war of
movement, to the great horror of orthodox military men. The flintlock
and the bayonet in the infantries of both armies had replaced the pike
and the musket; the losses on both sides were frightful. Marlborough
crushed the French and the Bavarians at Blenheim (1704), then recon-
quered Flanders at Ramillies (1706). Yet the Whigs, who had known
hew to win the war, did not know how to make peace. As early as 1709
the English could have secured a treaty which would have freed them of
all fears in Flanders; in France there was great discouragement. 'Every-
thing has gone to pieces', wrote Fenelon, 'and will not be repaired
during this war. My conclusion is that an armistice must be bought at
whatever price may be required . . .' The pressure of taxes, fraud and
extortion were wrecking the country. 'We are living like gipsies, and not
like people who govern', Fenelon also said. But the English demands
were such (they asked Louis XIV himself to drive his grandson from
the Spanish throne) that the King refused. He sent a message to the
governors of the provinces: 'Although my tenderness for my people is
no less lively than that which I have for my own children, although I
share all the evils which war can bring down upon such faithful subjects,
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